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Lessons of the Coal Strike 


When the coal miners laid down their picks, it 
soon became necessary for train crews, steel workers, 
automobile workers, and many others, to stop work. 
Business throughout the country was affected, or 
about to be affected, by the restrictions on freight. 
Many businesses were handicapped by the dim-out. 
Many suffered from the shortages of materials, due 
to the shortage of coal. Government services in other 
fields were postponed, as officials had to turn their 
attention to this dispute. Production—the one hope 
of modifying the inflation—was slowed down all 
along the line. 

Not only the United States, but other countries, 
too, felt the effects of the shutdown of the mines. 
To Europeans, looking toward the United States for 
food, the strike meant a further cut in already in- 
adequate rations. Even without the strike, the freight 
car shortage was causing delays in the shipment of 
vital food—now came a further cut in transportation 
services. To those abroad, the strike also meant the 
realization that further shortages in the United States 
would push still higher the prices for food, machin- 
ery, and materials needed for reconstruction. And 
of course the coal itself was badly needed in many 
parts of Europe. Italy, for instance, now depends on 
the United States for 70°% of her coal supply. 

Nearer home, Canadian automobile factories suf- 
fered, as the imports of vital parts and materials from 
the United States fell off. Again, as when price 
controls in the United States were practically aban- 
doned, Canada received a bad jolt to her economy, 
so closely tied to ours. 

No one can look at this record without doing some 
sober thinking about the relation of national deci- 
sions to the welfare of the world. 

Whether or not the United States can gain the 
cooperation of other countries in establishing a liberal 
multilateral trade program will depend to a large 
extent on whether other countries believe that we 
will establish a greater stability in our economic 
affairs than we have up until now. If they fear 
violent fluctuations in production and prices in the 
United States, they may choose to return to the 
restrictive trade practices of the thirties. 

Whether at home business and farmers will plan 


for high levels of production will depend on whether 
they believe our economic future will be one of 
booms and depressions, or one of steady progress 
towards increased production and a higher standard 
of living. 

The activities of labor, management, farmers, con- 
sumers and government weave the fabric of our 
national economic life. If one thread is more or 
less strong than the others, or pulls out of line, the 
whole fabric will be dangerously weakened. Only 
by considering all activities in relation to the national 
welfare can we gain the benefits of full production 
and peace; security against depressions and war. 
The coal strike will have served a useful purpose if it 
awakens us to a full awareness of these facts. 


Conégressional Personnel 


One aspect of federal employment of considerable 
importance but seldom given public attention is 
that of the employees who work on Capitol Hill. 
About three thousand persons other than the elected 
members of Congress were employed during the last 
session in making the legislative business run 
smoothly. They varied from messengers and ele- 
vator operators to highly trained committee staffs. 

Among the custodial and clerical employees, the 
great majority hold pure patronage appointments. 
This means of course that they will lose the jobs they 
have held for the past fifteen years and will be re- 
placed by Republican henchmen. If an elevator can 
serve both parties it is hard to see why an elevator 
operator cannot. Political parties are gradually be- 
ginning to be weaned away from the idea that they 
exist on patronage. Some now feel that they make 
more enemies among those who do not receive jobs 
than they gain in friends from those who do. 
Changing this traditional procedure though is a long, 
hard process. The proposal of the Committee on the 
Reorganization of Congress was that a merit system 
for congressional employees be set up thus eliminat- 
ing this hiring and firing every time a different party 
received a majority of the seats. The old-time Con- 
gressman, however, would not accept the change, and 
that part of the measure was dropped. Perhaps dur- 


es 


ing the next session the wisdom of establishing a 
permanent merit system for all congressional em- 
ployees may be seen. This could be accomplished 
either by a separate legislative personnel system or 
by delegating the responsibility to the Civil Service 
Commission to furnish qualified persons to fill these 
positions. This could never apply to all positions. 
The personal staff of a Congressman must always 
be of his own selection. 

Under the Reorganization Bill, the committee and 
individual office staffs will be increased. ‘This raises 
the very serious question of who should fill the new 
positions of responsibility and importance. The com- 
mittee which presented the reorganization proposals 
expected that a permanent staff, attached to each 
committee, would be built up and that these persons 
would be hired on the basis of their qualifications. 
They would most definitely not be patronage em- 
ployees. Now, however, there are many longtime 
Democratic patronage employees who will probably 
be replaced by the incoming Republicans and who 
are desperately trying to qualify as an expert in some 
field. 

It is certainly to be hoped that sympathy for these 
older political hacks will not be allowed to over- 
shadow the serious need for capable, trained com- 
mittee staffs. The successful result of this much- 
needed addition to the expert service available to 
Congress depends on the caliber of the persons 
appointed. 

It is important that these committee experts give 
all the aid possible in helping the committee to for- 
mulate sound legislation. It is important to watch 
that they are used only to advise Congress and do 
not become a competing bureaucracy pulling and 
tugging with the experts of the executive branch. 
If this were to result Congress will be no better off 
than without their assistance as they would be caught 
between two conflicting points of view. 

Senators have increased their staffs by the addition 
of an administrative assistant who will take some of 
the load from the overworked shoulders of the Sena- 
tor himself. These persons must have access to the 
innermost workings of the Senator’s political relation- 
ships and would of course not be subject to a merit 
system other than the Senator’s own requirements. 

Making more people available to assist Congress 
is one step toward an effective legislature. To insure 
that they are the right people and that they operate 
under an efficient system is another. 


The Housing Situation 


The pressures against the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program have proved too great for the adminis- 
tration to withstand. The housing expediter, Wilson 
W. Wyatt, has been forced to resign, and the pro- 
gram’s continued existence is in serious doubt. 

Last spring, the Patman bill gave the Housing 
Expediter authority to carry out emergency measures 


to provide the urgently needed housing for returning 
veterans. This fall, housing officials were blocked 
at every turn from using this authority. In spite of 
clear congressional intent in passing the legislation, 
the President has evidently felt that there was not 
sufficient public support behind the program to war- 
rant the continuation of the necessary controls. The 
election is being interpreted in Washington as a de- 
sire on the part of the people to rid themselves im- 
mediately of all emergency economic measures even 
those designed to stimulate housing. As a result of 
this interpretation, plus frantic lobbying on the part 
of real estate and building interests, the President in a 
showdown has indicated that he will follow a busi- 
ness-as-usual, government-as-usual policy instead of 
utilizing the special powers authorized by Congress 
to meet this emergency, just as other emergencies 
were met during the war. 

Although there has been a large volume of home 
construction this year, some of it of a temporary 
nature, the critical shortage is apparent in almost 
every community. We have not passed the emer- 
gency period. Some controls have already been 
abolished, including the important price ceilings on 
building materials, but it may be possible to salvage 
some of the remaining aids to stimulate construc- 
tion of veterans’ housing. Among those which should 
be retained are the limitation of non-essential com- 
mercial construction, rent control, preventing specu- 
lation in the selling price of new houses, government 
aids to manufacturers of prefabricated houses, en- 
couragement of rental construction, and stimulation 
of production of scarce building materials. Remov- 
ing the price ceilings on building materials will, in 
itself, price houses beyond the reach of the majority 
of veterans, but it may still be possible for the federal 
government to provide some amount of stability in 
the price field. One way of course is to get as much 
building under way as possible so that the inflationary 
scarcity is not so great. 

While any attempts at increasing home units will 
help the situation, the only hope for low and middle 
income housing in any great quantity lies in early 
passage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. By mak- 
ing it possible for more families to build and own 
their homes, by encouraging large scale projects by 
big investors, and by providing public housing for 
the very lowest income groups some of these urgent 
needs will be met. Since this bill passed the Senate 
by a voice vote last spring and since it has bipartisan 
support, there is a strong hope for its passage early in 
the 80th Congress. In the House, however, it will 
take considerable evidence of public support to coun- 
teract the opposition of the real estate and building 
interests who are so opposed to any public housing 
that they would forfeit the advantages which the 
bill gives them in order to eliminate the 10° of the 
projected building which would subsidize these 
lowest income units. 
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